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COLLECTION OF TEXTILES AT THE 
ART INSTITUTE. 

An Account of it by Professor Paul Schulze of Crefeld. 
Translated from ■ Westen und Daheim." 

The author of the appended article, Prof. 
Paul Schulze, has charge of the great Ro) al 
Textile Collection at Crefeld, near Dussel- 
dorf, Rhenish Prussia, and teaches aesthetics 
and history of art at the Royal Technical 
School fcr Weaving in that city. During 
his stay in Chicago he gave a number of lec- 
tures, in which he discussed the manufacture 
of those costly stuffs which have alwa\ s de- 
lighted the female heart, from the production 
of the silk to the perfected fabric. He also 
gave a clear review of the development of 
textile patterns in former centuries, and 
showed how our costume was developed 
from its original form. His lectures were 
illustrated with hundreds of stereopticon 
views and were delivered in English, and 
have met with much approval by reason of 
the interest of their contents and the clear- 
ness of his exposition. The Art Institute is 
considering the publication of Prof. Schulze' s 
important notes in book form, with illustra- 
tions, so as to render it accessible to a larger 
portion of the public. An abstract of the 
last lecture that was given here by Prof. 
Schulze follows : 

The stranger who arrives in Chicago 
from a moderate-sized European city and 
gets his first vision of this metropolis at the 
center of business, is prodigiously impressed 
by the swarm of humanity, wagons, carn- 
ages, automobiles, electric, surface, and e'e- 
vated cars. There is a touch of harshness, 
almost of brutality, in this surging mass, and 
the individual is made to feel, here you must 
go along or go under. Everything appears 
concentrated upon the idea of gain, and one 
might suppose that the sense for the ideals of 



life did not exist. But how charmingly the 
stranger is undeceived when he reaches the 
shore of the almost boundless Lake Michi- 
gan, for there he beholds a temple of art, 
the Art Institute, facing the foot of Adams 
Street, which is a central artery, as one 
might behold an oasis in the desert. Again 
one might ask who can find the time in this 
city of unrest and commercial competition for 
tre affairs of art ? One might well imagine 
that this building was an inactive asset, a 
store-house of old goods that no one cares 
abcut. This would be a great mistake. 
Here, too, there is a lively movement and 
the crowds of visitors betray so keen an in- 
terest, so lively a zeal to see and understand 
the works of art on exhibition that the ob- 
server is pleasantly surprised. And, then, 
the school, which is associated with the In- 
stitute; anyone who enjoys the privilege of 
passing through its numerous classes, and 
sees so many young girls and young men 
hard at work, from elementary drawing up 
to painting and modelling from the life, must 
comprehend that a great thing is being ac- 
complished, that the Institute is providing a 
very important means of education for the 
young people of this region, and through the 
young people for the people at large. To 
increase the love of art and the capacity to 
comprehend it, is to meet the harshness and 
severity of trade- life with the influence of a 
counter- weight that will finish by acting as a 
leaven pervading whole classes of the popu- 
lation. 

A traveler, v\ho, like the author of this 
paper, has had abundant opportunity to in- 
spect art and industrial schools on extensive 
journeys in the old world and the new, is 
happy to congratulate Chicago on its pos- 
session of so well organized a museum, and 
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of a school that is conducted with so much 
vitality. 

It is not the purpose of these lines to dis- 
cuss the works of art on exhibition at the Art 
Institute in general. Let us merely select a 
section which serves to familiarize the visitor 
to the collections with the products of textile 
industry in former times. The products of 
scarcely any other industry touch humanity as 
closely, in the literal sense of the term, as 
textile fabrics do, from the first swaddling 
cloth that is wrapped about the new born babe 
to the last winding sheet. Therefore the 
public interest which this part of the art col- 
lection, that is to say the Institute's already 
quite considerable collection of pattern weaves 
and embroideries, awakens, is readily under- 
stood. Apart from a series of specimens 
which were transferred to the Art Institute 
by the Field Museum, the collection consists 
principally of the gifts of the highly esteemed 
Vice-President of the Institute, Martin A. 
Ryerson. Turning back to the very earliest 
period that is represented here, we come across 
the stuffs that are found in the cemeteries of the 
Copts, that is to say, of the first Egyptians 
who embraced the Christian faith. They 
prove the skill of the Egyptian weavers be- 
tween the fourth and the eighth centuries. 
This group contains some specimens even of 
silk. The period from the eighth to the 
fourteenth century is represented by a very 
small number of fragments. This is the point 
at which a better development of the collec- 
tion is much to be desired, for it is the very 
period in which the wealth of new patterns 
which the Arabs produced in the Orient, on 
the island of Sicily, and in sunny Spain, be- 
longs, no less than the whole textile industry 
of the Italian cities — Palermo, Bologna, Flor- 
ence and Genoa. A number of good examples 



of the rich pomegranate patterns, which were 
so wonderfully adapted to the architecture of 
Gothic cathedrals, is on view. They belong 
to the fifteenth century. The high piled 
velvets of that age, with (heir marvelously 
brilliant coloring, are particularly beautiful. 
The Renaissance period also is finely repre- 
sented with its vase patterns. 

The second half of the sixteenth century 
and the first half of the seventeenth are very 
splendidly illustrated. A large stock of rem- 
nants of cloth, silk and velvet of that period 
is extant. It comprises the handsomest de- 
signs and coloring which the Chicago collec- 
tion contains, and the finest that are to be 
found in the art market. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries indulged in rich 
brocades and in many-colored brocaded dam- 
asks, with large flowers, which recall the 
reigns of the luxurious French monarchs, 
Louis XIV, XV and XVI. The collection 
still lacks examples of the so called "Empire" 
style, which flourished in the time of the first 
French empire under Napoleon the First, and 
derived the language of its forms from the 
antique, that is to say from Ancient Rome 
and Greece. The recent memory of the ex- 
cavations of Herculaneum and Pompeii had 
awakened the world's interest in classical an- 
tiquity. 

Let us mention further the fine chasubles 
with heavy embroidered orphreys, and the 
other varied ecclesiastical vestments adorned 
with embroidery and gold thread, such as the 
Greek Orthodox Church makes use of, even 
to a greater extent, almost, than the Roman 
Catholic. This covers the principal contents 
of the Institute's costly collection. The 
writer of these lines has just completed a re- 
arrangement of it and composed a catalogue 
which it is hoped will serve, with the aid of 
suitable illustrations, to strengthen the public 
interest in this important and fascinating group 
of the Art Institute's museum treasures. 



